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Brown, Frank London Trumbull Park 
Regnery. Apr. 13,1959. 432p. $3.95. (IIb) 

How does it feel to be an American citizen, yet afraid 
to walk in broad daylight the streets of the second 
largest city in the nation, afraid to do so because you 
might be beaten to death by a mob of white men? In 
answer to that question, Frank London Brown, a Negro 
and associate editor of Ebony, a magazine intended 
primarily for Negroes, has portrayed the life of Buggy 
[Louis] Martin, his wife Helen and their two children 
in Trumbull Park, a housing project on Chicago’s far 
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South Side. The publishers has referred to it as an 
“angry” novel, not a “bitter” one. The description is 
correct. Not bitter, as was The Long Dream, Richard 
Wright’s latest novel about the American Negro in the 
South, but angry, Trumbull Park does have an un- 
limited number of explosive passages on the plight of 
the Negroes in the North. 

Certainly there is wholesale condemnation of the owner, 
presumably white, of the Gardener Building, a fire trap, 
in which the Martins lived on the South Side, before 
moving much further south to Trumbull Park. The 
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Martins knew that Negroes were not welcome in the 
housing project of Trumbull Park but the Gardener 
Building was so utterly unfit for human habitation that 
they decided that living conditions could not possibly 
be worse. They were wrong. In the Trumbull Park 
area the white people living next to the housing project 
threatened to kill any Negro who walked in or out of 
the area. Hence Buggy had to make use of a police 
patrol wagon each day when going to and returning 
from his job. Bombs went off intermittently all night 
long; iron pipes and bricks were thrown through the 
windows of his house and despite his bitter complaints 
to the police stationed in front of his home twenty-four 
hours a day, no arrests were made. The police made 
it clear that they really had no desire to protect the 
Negroes but they did make an effort to keep the white 
mobs from actually invading the homes of the Negroes. 


The eight Negro couples in Trumbull Park made Buggy 
Martin their leader. Endless discussions were held. In 
reporting these, the author has made clear the weak- 
ness and the strength of the Negro’s character. His 
reasons for the opposition to the Negro in Trumbull 
Park may not be entirely correct. The actual basis for 
racial hatred is not always easy to determine. Chi- 


cagoans who live in the area of Trumbull Park have 
assured me that the neighboring private property 
owners, realizing that the value of their property will 
deteriorate simply because a housing project has been 
built in the vicinity, dislike the “poor whites” from the 
South who have moved into the project almost as much 


as they do the Negroes. 

Finally Buggy Martin, at the urging of his wife, deter- 
mines to walk out of the project on his way to work 
and to walk into the project upon his return. He was 
joined at the last moment by his friend Harry Harvey. 
Leaving for work early in the morning was rather easy 
and quite safe. The real danger was in the return at 
night, when he had to walk about three blocks from 
the bus line to the entrance of Trumbull Park. Refus- 
ing to ride in the patrol car, he and Harry faced the 
jeering, threatening mob and started walking. The 
police gave a little protection but not much. The white 
mob hoped that one of the Negroes would start a fight 
or pull a knife or a gun. Then the Negro would auto- 
matically be jailed. More than enough provocation 
was given, but Buggy refused to take the bait. To the 
white man who deliberately blocked him, however, he 
threw a challenge, daring the white man to make the 
first hostile move. The white man, like every man in 
a mob, was too cowardly to do so. The two Negroes 
walked on, regardless of the epithets hurled at them, 
as well as a few rocks. No individual white man dared 
stop either Negro. Buggy and Harry had “let these 
people know, that death is not enough any more to 
keep Negroes from walking, and running and crawling 
and flying and singing and crying and even dying, for 
what we know is ours.” 

Intended for discriminating adults, this book may help 
to advance the understanding that somehow or other 
must be achieved by whites and Negroes in our nation 
if we are to continue to live together, as in fact we 


must. 
Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Schoyer, Preston The Typhoon’s Eye 
Day. Apr. 13,1959. 320p. $4.50. (IIb) 

Preston Schoyer’s fourth novel, The Typhoon’s Eye, 
though not suspense-filled, contains one thrilling episode 
of an accidental cruise into Chinese Communist waters 
(pp. 163-253) and emphasizes American obtuseness in 
dealing with the friendly people of other nations. 

The story is laid in Hong Kong, c. 1950, whither 
widowed millionairess Caroline Weitzel of Lake Park, 
Ohio, had come to distribute an unannounced sum of 
money (only $6000) to various charitable enterprises. 
Mrs. Weitzel meets and consults with Tony Reston, 
whom she had known in Ohio and who is a dealer in 
Oriental art, a cultivator of Chinese civilization and a 
widower at forty-two. 


Chinese Vicky Lowe, twenty-three, with a husband in 
Communist China, is Reston’s employee and is quite 
taken with Patrick Hamilton, a tall, young American 
vice-consul, who in turns worships Vicky. The three 
of them persuade Mrs. Weitzel to take a cruise with 
them on Reston’s sloop, Heaven High, and to choose 
her charities, contribute to them and leave. For her 
stay is merely antagonizing the hands-out Chinese in 
the Colony. 


While the sloop lay at anchor off an island, Mrs. Weit- 
zel suffered a sunstroke in mid-afternoon. Reston de- 
decided to motor the sloop back to a main island hos- 
pital, leaving most of the party ashore. Along with him 
came Vicky. After about a mile run, the motor went 
dead, its gas supply exhausted and its extra gasoline 
cans mysteriously missing. The sloop hoisted a distress 
signal. Hamilton, seeing it, swam to another island to 
get a British launch to tow the sloop. 


The British searched the wrong area. No help arrived. 
The Heaven High drifted into Communist waters. After 
night fell, Vicky decided that she loved Reston and 
gave herself to him. In the morning hours, the sloop 
was almost dashed against a rocky Communist island, 
ran aground, floated free, was pursued by a Communist 
sampan and was finally found and towed in typhoon 
winds to British waters. 


Ashore, Reston rejects the idea of marriage with Vicky 
and tells her so. When she finds out that her husband 
is dead, she returns to Red China, is refused admittance 
and is met by Hamilton on her return. Shortly there- 
after, they marry and go to Japan for their honeymoon. 
Mrs. Weitzel, who in her delirium had dumped the 
gasoline cans overboard, recovers, disburses her fund 
and flies off to India, leaving both Americans and 
Chinese furious with her stupid charity. And Reston 
decides to stay in China, become invisible and so, pos- 
sibly, be tolerated at last by the people he tried to 
understand. 


The story is really about Hong Kong as a typhoon’s eye 
in international affairs and about Tony Reston as the 
imaginative foreigner trying to grasp the other nation’s 
point of view. But Mrs. Weitzel bulks too large in the 
story, although she might well serve as the ‘civilian 
counterpart of the Ugly American. Reston and Vicky 
stand up well as characters and so too does Mrs. Weitzel 
in her puritanic charity. 


Schoyer’s style of writing needs more conciseness, espe- 
cially in the descriptions of nature—which, however, 
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are sometimes superb. There is a good deal of vulgarity 
and reckless use of God’s name, but the philosophy of 
life is especially objectonable, since it’s amoral and im- 


moral. 
Joachim Daleiden, O.F.M., 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 


* * * 


Cusak, Ralph Cadenza 
Houghton, Mifflin. Apr. 2,1959. 224p. $3.50. (IIb) 
This sentimental journey begins and presumably ends 
in the dentist’s chair. Desmond has been put under 
anesthesia and in the resulting haze he is carried by 
boat, bus and train to familiar places in Ireland, Scot- 
land or France, or sometimes a combination of all three. 
Desmond imagines that his mouth is stuffed with pre- 
cisely twenty-three pieces of broken crockery and until 
this strange cargo is neatly stowed he experiences con- 
siderable annoyance. Wandering about he dropped in 
on several old acquaintances but was unable to con- 
verse with them because he couldn’t open his mouth. 
Finally he boarded a train, settled down in a compart- 
ment of car 304 D with ample provisions of food and 
liquor and remained aboard journeying up and down 
the line until the old car was put out of service and 
brought to the scrap yard. Said he to Mick the be- 
grudger, the ticket taker who wanted to put him off: 
Don’t you see the rest and the peace of it, all sight and no 
contact? Does not everything look fine out of a train? If it 
borés you, it’s soon gone. Who wouldn’t live in a train? 
Any train! Mick, I’m going to live here. 
Desmond’s recollections while he is in transit make up 
the bulk of Cadenza. And what a bulk it is! Some of 
the episodes are hilariously funny as when Desmond is 
charged with the details of Uncle Melchizidek’s funeral. 
Two clergymen claim the right to “put Uncle Melchi 
down.” Desmond decided to have both at the burial 
but when the coffin was being ferried to the burial 
ground athwart a small boat, it shifted with the motion 
of the boat and Uncle Melchi found a resting place at 
the bottom of the sea. 


Some other episodes are not at all humorous and are 
more likely to engender feelings of disgust, as in the 
case of the French priest who indulges freely in wine 
and blasphemy. 


Ralph Cusack, the author of Cadenza, was born in 
Ireland and now lives in the south of France where he 
raises jasmin for the perfume factories of Grasse. His 
little novel gives off a strong and not always pleasant 
scent, perhaps too heady for the average reader. 


James P. McDonough, 
St. John College, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


*x* * * 


Cone of Silence 
(IIb) 


Beaty, David 


Mr. 25, 1959. 346p. $3.95. 


Morrow. 


‘ Fast-moving and entertaining are the proper terms for 


this novel about jet pilots and their aircraft. It begins 
in London, where a court is investigating the recent 
accident involving a Phoenix airplane, the pride of 
Britain’s overseas airlanes. What had happened was 
puzzling, disturbing, inexplicable. The heavily laden 
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aircraft had been poised for a take-off one warm night 
at Ranjibad airport, in Pakistan. It was on the Great 
Circle route between Singapore and London. Its vet- 
eran pilot, Captain George Gort, testified that, for rea- 
sons unknown, the plane had simply refused to rise 
into the air, though he claimed to have followed his 
flying instructions to the letter. Fortunately, he had 
been able to stop the plane at the field’s edge, saving 
all the passengers. But his co-pilot was killed in the 
crash. 


After due deliberation the court reached a verdict of 
“pilot error.” But Gort’s license was not rescinded. 
Instead, after a reprimand, he was allowed to take a 
new flying test. His trainer, self-confident young Cap- 
tain Hugh Dallas, had to admit that Gort had passed 
the test with flying colors. Reluctantly, Gort was quali- 
fied once more for service on the Phoenixes. 


But things were never quite the same again. Gort pro- 
tested firmly his innocence of responsibility for the 
crash, as did his daughter Charlotte. Despite himself, 
Dallas was impressed with Gort’s claims. Or perhaps 
he was impressed rather with Charlotte? The other 
pilots of the company respected Gort but agreed with 
the court: Somehow Gort must have been at fault. 


The position of the airplane company was decidedly 
ambiguous. Its officials wanted to be fair to Gort, but 
they had a great deal at stake: the reputation of the 
new Phoenix aircraft, their own reputations and the 
safety of the passengers. Finally, an ambitious “com- 
pany man,” Judd by name, decided that Gort should 
be proved incapable or too old to fly the Phoenixes— 
for the company’s sake. 


Suddenly a tragic new accident occurs at Ranjibad, in- 
volving again Gort and a Phoenix. To reveal its de- 
tails would be to give away the plot. Prospective readers 
may be assured, however, that the author does a good 
job of combining the suspense of a detective story with 
the drama of travel in the jet age. The author was at 
one time a pilot for the R.A.F. and British Overseas 
Airways Corporation. And there is no denying his 
flair for clear, exciting writing about the world of flight. 
His characterizations of the pilots, while not outstand- 
ing, are plausible. 


Although the book is not suitable for younger readers, 
it may be recommended to adults in search of harmless 
entertainment. 
Robert J. Cunningham, 
Maryknoll, New York 


*x* * * 


Pugh, John J. High Carnival 
Little, Brown. Mar. 25,1959. 368p. $3.95. (Ila) 

In the 16th Century Venice was facing extinction as a 
maritime power as the Turks pressed deeper and deeper 
into the home seas to interfere with a trade upon which 
the wealth and power of the Republic had been built. 
With almost uncanny knowledge of fleet composition, 
routes and cargoes, someone, presumably the infidel, 
was reaping a rich harvest of Venetian merchandise 
while at home the Council of Ten, charged with con- 
trol of trading ventures, was fuming impotently. Around 
this theme John Pugh has woven a tale of adventure, 
romance and intrigue which pits greed and injustice 
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against honor and love in the usual style of the modern 
historical novel. 


The story begins in the last days of carnival before Ash 
Wednesday as Riccardo del Buoncorso, younger son of 
a prominent merchant family and betrothed to the 
wealthy Angela Carjaccia, has one last rendezvous with 
Giovanna, poor cousin of the Carjaccias, before they 
separate for Lent. Almost surprised by Inigo Carjaccia, 
Angela’s brother, the lovers escape successfully but 
Giovanna has wakened a suspicion in Riccardo’s mind 
by telling him that Inigo spies continually upon the 
meetings of the Council of Ten which are held in the 
Carjaccia palace. This suspicion becomes certainty 
when Cecco, Riccardo’s older brother returns from a 
voyage with the information that someone had full 
foreknowledge of their supposedly secret plans and that 
the fleet had suffered great damage. The two brothers 
lay plans to trap Inigo. 


But Inigo Carjaccia proved too wily and unscrupulous 
for the Buoncorsos and through the days of Lent he 
not only escaped their net but abducted Giovanna and 
succeeded in weaving a web of evidence that placed 
Riccardo in jail condemned to die as a murderer and 
traitor. The development of the plot is too compli- 
cated to follow here but by a series of fortunate acci- 
dents, with the help of his confessor and a notorious 
bravo, Riccardo’s innocence is proven and he is liber- 
ated the day before his execution. Inigo is killed before 
he can escape and Giovanna is reunited with Riccardo 
at story’s end. 


Though rather turgidly florid at times in its writing, 
somewhat complicated with regard to plot and violently 
brutal in its execution, on the whole, High Carnival is 
a relatively readable story, accurately reflecting the 
period in which it is laid and suitable for adult readers. 


Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D. 


*x* * * 


Clad, Noel Love and Money 
Random House. Apr. 13,1959. 525p. $4.95. (IV) 


According to the publisher, Mr. Clad spent a decade 
“planning and writing this novel,” which seems nearly 
as long in the reading. A dull and tasteless affair, it 
spans the period from 1917 to 1948 without in the least 
adding to our knowledge or understanding of that 
period. There’s a parade of lusts and adulteries, of 
shabby financial failures and successes, and of private 
and public revenges. There’s a drab world overpopu- 
lated with foul-mouthed moral cripples. Neither the 
gutter talk nor the blasphemy is germane to plot or 
character development. One wonders, on learning that 
this novel is to run in Good Housekeeping, just how 
much it will be cleaned up for family consumption. 


The Alsatian Max Armaud comes here to study Ameri- 
can business methods for his father’s firm. Deciding 
to remain, he has a financial career with the middle- 
rich, and is happily married to Vicki Haines, whose 
father is an inept old lecher. After Vicki dies of can- 
cer, Max marries briefly Aline McClaren, ex-film star 
and, as presented by the author, a cardboard Catholic 
whose sanctity is too much for anyone to live with. 
Aline’s sanctity is about as authentic as the author’s 
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understanding of it. A model of insipidity and incon- 
sistency, she listens calmly to the vile talk around her, 
takes tawdry characters seriously, and has the lead role 
in a Hollywood film glorifying abnormal love. It’s 
Anton Semoyan, the soulful, off-beat Armenian, who 
casts Aline in this fllm. It’s Justine Marvel, the sex 
deviate, who does the script for it and who later com- 
mits suicide out of sheer self-loathing and fear of cor- 
rupting Aline. (Earlier in the novel she also attempts 
to seduce Max, whose effeminacy apparently attracts 
her.) 


All this is a small part of the general tedium. With the 
exception of a few eccentrics and innocents, the cast 
of Love and Money is simply too mean, too egocentric 
and filthy minded to elicit any reaction but disgust. 
Even Max Armaud, starred as a man of integrity, is the 
merest parody of that. 


The background is colossally cluttered up: the lairs of 
Hollywood, the meeting places of politicians, the haunts 
of the social and financial sets in our own country; the 
battlegrounds of Europe and the scattered habitats of 
Armaud’s brothers are all included. One stage set or 
another, this exercise in obscenity drags out in atmos- 
pheres too contrived to arouse the reader’s interest. 


Mr. Clad will have to do better than this to justify the 
publisher’s belief in him as “a major American novelist.” 
Love and Money, which one is tempted to call Lust 
and Greed, is a novel you may speedily cross off your 


list. 
Charles G. Gros, 
Panama City, Florida 


* * * 


Trembler, Paul The Spring Dance 
Viking. Mar. 19,1959. 181p. $3.50. (IIb) 


On Monday night, as the story begins, we find Boots 
Jackson, a sophomore at a plush boarding academy, 
inside a telephone booth calling his girl, Weasy. To 
his distress he learns that she will not be coming up 
for the spring dance on Saturday. This news casts a 
pall of gloom on his prospects for a gay weekend and 
even threatens to cloud his whole week. On the fol- 
lowing days the loss of Weasy continues to haunt him 
in class, in chapel, and in the dining hall; but he soon 
recovers enough zest to make the track team as a 
hurdler. Then, with impunity he seeks solace in break- 
ing the house rules by slipping out for a nocturnal 
swim with his friends, Bongo and the Kid. Finally, 
through the planning of Rabbit, a hometown school- 
mate, he rides to a fleshly tryst on the very evening of 
the dance. On Sunday night, as we leave him, he is 
convinced that the incidents of the week have some 
how set him on the road to manhood. 


With these humdrum ingredients Trembler has whipped 
up a compelling schoolboy interlude. His style, crisp 
and brassy, does much to re-create the brash tone of 
adolescent sophistication. With ingenuity he manages 
to project the reader inside Boots’ mind in order to let 
him grasp the temporal dimension of the boy’s life. 
The freshness of his techniques is reminiscent of that 
found in Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye. Unfortunately, 
by discarding the principle of selectivity he occasionally 
steps beyond the subtle boundaries of refined artistry. 
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To sum up, we may say that the matter of this book 
is quite juvenile, but the manner of presenting it is 


definitely adult. 
Brother Robert Alfred, F.I.C., 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


* * * 


Butor, Michel A Change of Heart 
Simon and Schuster. Mar. 30, 1959. 149p. $3.75. (Ila) 


A translation from the French, this Prix Renaudot 
(1957) novel is distinguished only by the unusual style 
in which its stale tale of a triangle is told. Told in the 
second person—“you” are making the twenty-four train 
trip from Paris to Rome, and you remember many other 
journeys over this same route, going and coming, and 
you are on your way having made a decision to bring 
your mistress from Rome to establish her nearer at hand 
in Paris—a method which inevitably catchers the reader 
up into an identification with the narrator, but at the 
same time serves to confuse the same reader who will 
often be tempted to give up trying to sort out just what 
trip he is on here or there, a remembered one or the 
crucial one. Turns out the anxious husband is more 
in love with Rome than with anything else excepting 
possibly himself. The translation by Jean Stewart seems 
effortless and colloquial. Slight fare for adults. 


* * * 


Satan and Cardinal Campbell 
205p. $3.50. (IIb) 


Marshall, Bruce 


Ostensibly, the hero of Bruce Marshall’s latest novel is 
a Scotch convert who, despite his occasional politic 
blunders, manages to become a highly esteemed cardi- 
nal—Cardinal Campbell is his name, a combination of 
title and patronym that has its own humorous aspects. 
Little of the cardinal actually emerges from the book, 


however. He covers much ground and his story is an 
interesting one, but he has little of the fictional crea- 
tion’s proper independence; the views he holds are 
almost certainly those of his creator, and their sharp- 
ness and humaneness are reflective of Mr. Marshall’s 
mind. The novel is one of ecclesiastical satire; it is a 
much later version of Father Malachy’s Miracle, broader 
in its outlook, more universal in its criticism, more 
sophisticated, and wiser. It is also questionable and 
perhaps demonstrably erratic in some of its implications. 


At different stages in his career, Cardinal Campbell 
goes to France where he talks to a conscientious and 
deeply perturbed abbé; he makes several visits to Italy 
and has interviews at the Vatican which leave him at 
times appalled by papal stupidity, at others astounded 
by papal wisdom; he makes a tour of the United States 
where he meets a nun who pumps gasoline at a service 
station, quotes Stendhal to the customers, and refers 
to some anonymous cardinal as “That Baaastard.” The 
ramblings of Cardinal Campbell give Mr. Marshall 
opportunities for airing his opinions of the Church in 
various countries, opinions which demand the reader’s 
attention because they are neatly worked into the story 
and forcefully expressed. They embrace almost all of 
the difficulties, internal and external, which the Church 
faces today. 
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Since much of Mr. Marshall’s criticism is adverse it is 
disturbing and could be very salutary; its value is les- 
sened somewhat, however, by the application of sensible 
controls. Some of the anecdotes—and the book repre- 
sents quite a compilation of ecclesiastical stories—seem 
apocryphal because they deal with secret conversations 
between persons who would scarcely have confided in 
Bruce Marshall. And though one is inclined to accept 
the author’s reports on Spain, France, and Scotland 
because of his familiarity with those countries, yet there 
remains an obstacle to confidence because Mr. Marshall 
gives an obviously distorted picture of America with 
which he has some acquaintance also. Cardinal Camp- 
bell’s American friends are at least atypical, and may 
be impossible; and rather wild caricatures of America 
render suspect the descriptions of other lands. 


Despite some distortion, however, this is a good por- 
trayal of human beings at work on a divine mission. It 
has tolerance, gentleness, warmth, and a solid apprecia- 
tion of the divinity within man that leads each one in 
ways that must seem strangely devious to all but the 
Creator of the complex human heart. And, for all its 
exaggerations, Satan and Cardinal Campbell states quite 
clearly some perfectly justifiable criticisms of church- 
men and of the Church at work. Incidentally, the 
abundance of sexual sin with which the Church must 
contend is illustrated by some very blunt allusions. 


William B. Hill, S.J., 


Wernersville, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


Deal, Babs H. Acres of Afternoon 
McKay. Apr. 6,1959. 307p. $3.95. (IIb) 


This book purports to be a great many things, few of 
of which it is. One wearies of having always to say 
the same thing; yet it would seem the breaking of the 
Sixth Commandment is being jammed down our re- 
luctant throats as a placebo to make us swallow the 
inane stories. 


Fletcher Hudson returns from completing college to 
her home in Bellefonte, Alabama. She is bored with 
the thought of taking up her preordained life in the 
community, at the country club, around the bridge 
tables. She is even inexplicably recalcitrant about see- 
ing Howard Loyd, the rich young lawyer whom she 
will undoubtedly one day marry. So, in her restless- 
ness, she has an affair with Troy Wright, for the best 
part of a week, (mercifully, too graphic details are not 
given), during which time she tries to avoid deciding 
which of the two men she loves. Meanwhile, her 
friend, beautiful Connie Clifton, has abandoned all re- 
straint with Emmett Pledger, the spoiled preacher’s 
son, and now fears he will never marry her. 


The dilemma of Fletcher is neatly solved by Emmett, 
who drunkenly crashes into Troy’s car, killing him out- 
right. The heroine then nobly refuses to let the parents 
put the blame for the crash on wrong-side-of-the-tracks 
Troy, while Howard stands steadfast at her side. 

The interlacing of the lives of the parents of these 
young people is well worked in; the story moves along 
briskly. The writer does a creditable job of showing 
the insularity of small towns. But the writing is just 
a notch above commonplace, and the illlicit relations 
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too casually presented. Yet the book has an odd quality 
of appeal, despite a drifting central character and a 
contrived ending. One feels Mrs. Deal can do better. 


Mary Elizabeth Reedy, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


* * * 


Oliver, Jane The Lion and the Rose 
Putnam. Apr. 10,1959. 382p. $4.50. (IIa) 


A poster which decorated one of the public buildings 
in Edinburgh read in effect, that Lord Bothwell, with 
the consenting knowledge of the Queen, Mary Stuart, 
was responsible for the explosion which caused the 
death of her husband, Lord Darnley, on the night of 
February 9, 1567. It was this poster and others like 
it that sent the Queen and Lord Bothwell into exile. 
But the questions is: were these posters truthful? or 
were they a smear-campaign invented by someone who 
really worried about the death of Lord Darnley? Miss 
Oliver has always believed that the sad Queen of Scot- 
land was insidiously accused, and in The Lion and the 
Rose, presents what she thinks was the true state of 
affairs. 


Her 


Mary, Queen of Scots, was indeed a sad figure. 


seven year reign was nothing but one plot upon another 
to ruin herself and the Catholic religion for which she 
stood. Her bastard brother, Lord of Moray, together 
with other conniving Lords of the Kingdom were the 
main cogs in the machinery which finally wrought her 


destruction. 


When her reign began in 1561, Mary was a widow of 
nineteen. At first she was determined not to re-marry, 
but the young carefree and careless Lord Darnley won 
her fancy, and she married this cousin who was second 
in line as heir to the throne of England. Darnley, 
ambitious and vainglorious, was not content for long 
and when he found that his pleadings could not win 
the matrimonial crown from his young wife, he sided 
with her enemies and with one stroke brought about 
his own and her destruction. 


James Hepburn, Lord Bothwell, became the Queen’s 
most loyal supporter and friend when her husband 
failed her. In time, he also became her lover and 
husband. After Darnley’s first attempt to gain the 
matrimonial crown backfired and estranged him from 
the Queen, he took part in another scheme to attain 
the same end by bringing death to the Queen and her 
supporters. But the death-trap failed and Darnley was 
killed, perhaps through Bothwell’s negligence, but not 
at his hands. Bothwell and the Queen were then 
married, but their forces were unable to beat down 
those of their enemies. As a result, Bothwell was sent 
into exile and the Queen forced to resign her kingdom, 
and even take exile herself to escape death. But even 
exile was not kind to Mary. Plotters accused her of 
planning the death of her cousin, Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, and Mary died on the scaffold. 


Jane Oliver, already well-known and respected as an 
historical novelist gives a most interesting picture of her 
beloved Queen of Scotland in The Lion and the Rose. 
Her characters are developed very well, but her narra- 
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tive lags in several places. She also employs many 
trite and time-worn descriptions which slow-up an 
otherwise well written book. 


Leigh Bradley, O.F.M. Cap., 


Marathon, Wisconsin 
* * * 


Closs, Hannah High Are the Mountains 
Vanguard. Mar. 16,1959. 342p. $4.95. (III) 


Wolf of Foix was the young son of Count Raimon- 
Roger whose county lay in the mountainous areas of 
Southern France near the Spanish border. Though 
Raimon-Roger and Wolf still professed a nominal or- 
thodoxy, the latter’s aunt, Esclarmonde of Foix, was a 
noted Catharist abbess and was building the monastery 
fortress, Montsegur, as a stronghold of Albigensianism. 
Released from the monastery where he had been edu- 
cated, the idealistic young Wolf immediately found 
himself rootless and insecure in a disintegrating civiliza- 
tion that offered no ray of hope for a better way of life 
in the future. In the softening decadence of Southern 
France, especially as typified by the sybaritically Epi- 
curean court of Raymond of Toulouse with its super- 
ficial veneer of culture, there was nothing of the 
chivalry of Roland, there seemed no way to save any- 
thing good for the future. Wolf returned to Montsegur 
as a possible idea to which he might give allegiance and 
so came into contact with Esclarmonde. She per- 
suaded his cynical father to send Wolf to Trencaval, 
Count of Carcassone, for further training. There Wolf 
fell under the spell of personal devotion to Trencaval 
and helped him in the development of a neo-paganism 
that was to save the world by reviving something of 
the ancient Greek ideal of democracy in which nobles 


and burghers would come to live as equals in a free 
land. 


In Northern France meanwhile a storm was brewing as 
Pope Innocent roused the leaders against the heresy 
which was growing in the South. Though Phillippe 
would not move because of his wars with England, 
Burgundy, Nevers and St. Pol finally gathered forces 
under Simon de Montfort and moved as a Crusade on 
Languedoc. Raymond of Toulouse, who had given the 
Cathari free rein, now temporized to save his kingdom 
and made his submission to the Crusaders in return 
for the inviolateness of Toulouse. The remaining nobles 
of the area, left leaderless by Raymond’s defection, took 
no positive action. Trencaval was besieged in Car- 
cassone and resisted successfully until he was finally 
tricked into surrendering and then imprisoned and 
finally killed in violation of truce terms. Wolf fled 
from Carcassone and finally escaped into the moun- 
tains to fight against de Montfort as the only way to 
preserve his ideals. 


Written against the background of 13th Century Lan- 
guedoc when the Albigensian Cathari were sowing the 
seeds of utter ruin in an already degraded culture, this 
is an historico-psychological novel of the search for 
freedom and the preservation of ideals. Richly tapes- 
tried, intensely written and competently styled though 
it may be, to this reviewer it remains shallow and super- 
ficial in its insight, lacking in understanding of the basic 
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factors which were operating in that era and area. It 
does not analyze to any depth the nature of Catharism 
or the philosophical absurdities it entailed but merely 
holds it up as the only possible champion of freedom, 
the sole refuge of men of good will. It does not analyze 
the position of the Church or its ministers but merely 
condemns them as unreasonable or fanatic. True it 
does these things in a restrained way but is all the more 
dangerous for its restraint and for the air of authority 
it assumes in so doing. De Montfort and the Crusaders 
are cast as the villains of the piece and as acting solely 
for personal gain with no real analysis of the excesses 
that were perpetrated by men of ill-will on both sides. 
Trencaval’s neo-paganism is regarded as praiseworthy; 
the only motive that Wolf can find for continuing the 
struggle is hatred. St. Dominic is mentioned; but again 
there is no true appreciation of his work. In general, 
the book would be suitable for discriminating adults 
conversant with that segment of history but there seems 
little reason to recommend it highly even to them. 


L.N. W. 
* * * 


Undset, Sigrid Four Stories 
Knopf. Apr. 13,1959. 246p. $3.75. (Ila) 

Translated from the Norwegian into English for the 
first time, these four short stories of the Nobel prize- 
winner, better known for her panoramic historical 
novels of Norway in the Middle Ages, are all laid in 
early 20th Century Norway in the vicinity of Christiana 
and the surrounding countryside. All of them deal 


‘with ordinary people in ordinary difficulties, in troubles 


which play a major role in shaping their lives. Though 
modern in scene they are as universal in appeal as 
either of her larger novels and each one illustrates again 
her gift for creating real characters and for transport- 
ing the reader into the very innermost being of each 
character, a talent which will rank her among the great 
novelists of all time. 


“Selma Broter” is the story of a spinster office worker 
who becomes entangled in the quiet romance of a pair 
of fellow-workers who, out of charity, try to brighten 
her narrow life and to include her, albeit unsuccess- 
fully, in their own happiness. “Thjodolf” is the story 
of Helene, lonesome and childless boatman’s wife, who 
lavishes her love on a fosterson only to lose both him 
and her husband to the child’s irresponsible mother. 
In “Miss Smith-Tellefson” we find the story of a woman 
trying to win respectful love as a foster-mother but re- 
pulsed because of her unattractiveness and forced into 
the status of a servant. “Simonsen” is the story of an 
incompetent whose inability to hold a job forces him 
into a lonely existence apart from wife and child. All 
these stories are beautifully styled, competently written, 
humanly realistic and well worth reading. 


* * * 


Saturday Evening Post Stories, 1958 
Doubleday. Apr. 9, 1959. $3.50. (IIa) 


The editors of the Saturday Evening Post have selected 
20 stories from their 1958 crop, and they certainly 
should be in a position to know not only the literary 
highlights of their own production, but also what was 
especially popular with the buying public. All the 
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stories, including two novelettes, make very pleasant 
reading in a book that can be picked up and put aside 
at short intervals. But we believe that not all the avid 
readers of the Post will be in complete agreement with 
this selection as comprising “the best.” A rather un- 
pleasant suspicion exists in this reviewer’s mind that 
the reputation of the author rather than the content 
or style of the story influenced the choice of two or 
more of the selections. The list of contents reads some- 
what like a roster of “big names.” 

J.J. McNicholas, S.J., 

University of Scranton 


* * * 


Martin, Shane The Third Statue 
Morrow. Apr. 8, 1959. 224p. $3.50. (I) 


When Professor Ronald Challis—first-rate archaelogist, 
white-haired and sixty—was introduced to us in a novel 
of suspense entitled Twelve Girls in the Garden, he 
and his wild jaunt into art, antiquity and amateur de- 
tection immediately charmed the critics. Now, in The 
Third Statue, Challis is in trouble again. 


The sight of the golden earrings the American girl at 
the next table is wearing and the surprise of hearing 
Edmund Grosteller’s name being mentioned in the 
run-down Piraeus coffeehouse are enough to summon 
a host of long-dormant memories and prompt the pro- 
fessor to cancel for the moment that interesting field- 
trip to the island of Kos he was about to undertake at 
the invitation of the Flenzberger Foundation. For the 
earrings and the name revive a most intriguing possi- 
bility. Had his old friend Grosteller actually found 
the lost cave after all, that cave in which according to 
legend is stored a treasure-trove of missing art work by 
Phidias who, as every classics buff knows, was the 
greatest of the Greek sculptors? Almost thirty years 
earlier the claims of the eccentric Grosteller had been 
brutally discredited by a panel of experts and he had 
fallen into total obscurity. 

What Challis discovers by chance in the coffeehouse 
this night is that an off-beat assortment of individuals 
from dissimilar backgrounds and for a variety of private 
motives have independently picked up the scent of the 
man who alone can clear up the uncertainty. There- 
after, the trail leads from Athens by night boat across 
the Aegean to the remote isle of Kalymnos in the 
Dodecanese. 

The suspense, if not as taut as in the first novel, is 
palpable and will keep you flipping the pages to get 
on with the story, especially once the hunters begin to 
close on their quarry. The characterizations are solid 
throughout; and my guess is that readers who relished 
the wit and urbanity of the earlier book with its unex- 
pected intrusion of the sinister into the classical Greek . 
milieu will find Professor Challis’ latest adventure im- 


mensely satisfying. 
William J. Walsh, S.J., 
Baltimore, Maryland 
* * * 


Biely, Andrey 
Grove Press. Mar. 27,1959. 310p. $4.75. (Ila) 


“Russian fiction,” says William Lyon Phelps, “is, liké 
German music, the best in the world.” Oddly enough, 


St. Petersburg 
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however, one of the modern masterpieces of that realm 
has been a pure serene never breathed by English 
readers until John Cournos spoke out loud and bold 
with this translation of the famous novel by Andrey 
Biely (alias of Boris Bugayev). 


Biely first became known as a Symbolist poet sym- 
pathetic to the Revolution in 1905. Later he rejected 
the movement, turned to humorous fiction in The 
Silver Dove (to be given its first English translation 
next fall by Grove Press), wrote St. Petersburg during 
foreign travels, and returned to Russia in 1916. Dis- 
illusion followed his initial allegiance to the Bolsheviks, 
and under the Stalinist regime he fell into disfavor and 
a literary purge that partly accounts for this late intro- 
duction to the western world. 


Another reason might well be that Biely is difficult to 
read and must have been cruelly hard to translate. His 
novel is a picture of Russia on the eve of revolution, 
little interested in character, less interested in plot, but 
intensely concerned with all facets of a setting that 
involves a bewildering complex of social levels, political 
attitudes, and nihilistic preoccupations. What is more, 
for all his philosophic penetration of the situation, Biely 
insists that even in tragedy there must be fun; and his 
book has justly been called one of the great modern 
comic novels. 


Perhaps it can best be thought of as a combination of 
Joyce and Cervants, though neither was an actual in- 
fluence. Biely antedates Joyce but uses stream-of-con- 
sciousness, flashbacks, mnemonic connotations, and 
montages in a Joycean manner. The initial effect is 
discouragingly chaotic, but once one adjusts to the 
style there dawns a wonderful coherence amid the 
snatches of talk, scattered vignettes, and thousands of 
seemingly unrelated fragments. The whole array is a 
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brilliant mozaic that must be seen with perspective, 
satirically conceived and executed with a mixture of 
burlesque, sarcasm, bathos, and mocking irreverence. 


The plot defies summary. It is built on two contrasting 
bases symbolizing the traditional and the anti-tradi- 
tional. First is Senator Apollon Appollonovich Ableuk- 
hov (Biely has the combined genius of Dickens and 
Gilbert for names), a pompous, perfumed Mikado 
drowned in luxury but preaching thrift and authori- 
tarian government. Most of the first part of the book 
shows the decadence of his world, the old order. Op- 
posite him is his son Nikolai, a beatnik devotee of Kant 
representing the revolutionary confusion. The link be- 
tween them is a sardine-can bomb, ticking throughout 
the book, with which Nikolai is commissioned to de- 
stroy his father but which damages himself in spirit 
more than it does house or sire when it finally explodes. 


This climax in the family symbolizes a national tragedy 
that Biely refuses to regard as permanent or really 
fundamental. Russia, he seems sure, will no more kill 
itself, for all its confusion, than Sergey Sergeyvich can 
commit suicide in one of the most hilarious fiascos out- 
side of Don Quixote. Admittedly Biely speaks to a 
limited adult audience, because he is an innovator in 
method and a wildly imaginative poet in conception, 
but for those willing to struggle with his style this pic- 
ture of St. Petersburg in 1905 will prove an unforget- 
tably funny and thoughtful experience. 


George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


* * * 


Longstreet, Stephen and Ethel The Politician 
Funk & Wagnalls. Apr. 6, 1959. 434p. $4.95. (IIa) 


The authors warn us in the beginning that we should 
not look for anachronisms in their fictitious account of 
the Country Gentleman in politics, since the action 
takes place without specific reference to any time. It is 
set, they say, in the recent past and carries over into 
the near future. This warning is needed, as there is a 
strong temptation to identify the characters with F.D.R., 
Al Smith, Woodrow Wilson, Jim Farley, et al. 


The hero of the story is Paul Barraclough, whose great- 
uncle on his mother’s side had been president of the 
U. S. Paul was the only son born of the union of 
Hannah Hawley and John Barraclough whose ancestral 
acres on the eastern shore of Maryland had been in his 
family since the early 18th century. John had married 
late and Hannah was a doting and determined mother 
who, upon the death of her husband, followed her son 
to New Haven. Except for his work on his school 
paper, Paul did not distinguished himself at Yale. Upon 
graduating, he resolved to study law at Pennsylvania. 
Meanwhile, much to his mother’s dissatisfaction, he 
determined to marry Jane Vaughan of an old but im- 
poverished eastern-shore family. Jake Barton, nephew 
of Hannah’s personal maid, also had become a lawyer, 
through his own efforts, and was interested in politics. 
He was about Paul’s age and was instrumental in getting 
Paul his chance in the political arena. 


Big Ed Higgins, party Boss, wanted somebody for State 
senator. The Barracloughs had always belonged to the 
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opposition party, but Big Ed thought Paul might be 
induced to run if approached by Jake. Paul is elected 
with Jake as his campaign manager. During his term 
of office, Paul had occasion to oppose Big Ed by refusing 
to confirm one of the latter’s political appointees and 
by working might and main to secure the nomination 
of the scholarly Beverly Baxter for President. During 
Baxter’s term of office, Paul served as a presidential 
assistant and, when Baxter suffered a stroke, tried to 
push through Baxter’s liberal program. But the time 
was not ripe. As a result of this defeat, Paul suffered 
a severe mental shake-up and, afterwards, a spinal in- 
jury which forced him thereafter to use a cane. He 
was, however, still popular with the voters and was 
elected U. S. Senator and supported the candidacy of 
the Catholic, Governor Dooley, for President. Dooley 
was defeated but the opposition party made such a 
botch of their years in power that it looked as though 
Dooley would have a good chance if again nominated. 
On the very eve of the convention, Paul, feeling that 
Dooley was committed to Big Business, withdraws his 
suport and with Jake Barton’s help is himself nominated 
and elected. 


Read as an entertainment and as pure fiction, this novel 
has merit as light fare for adults. The characters are 
well-drawn, the story moves swiftly and there is a feel- 
ing for the gracious living on the shores of the Chesa- 
peake. On the other hand, some of the language smells 
of the barnyard and the brand of Catholicism presented 
is insufferably gloomy and the Jesuit who appears briefly 
in the story is a ridiculous caricature. 


William Schweder, S.J., 
Georgetown University, 


Washington, D.C. 
* * * 


The Sword and the Promise 
(IIb) 


Purporting to be the life story of Dathan, a Jew en- 
saved by the Romans during the first century after 
Christ, this has the usual trappings of the historical 
novel these days. It is filled with all sorts of gruesome 
people dressed in ancient lore; there are brawls and 
brandings, tortures and primitive surgery, and of course 
large ladlings of pagan sex practices. It becomes rather 
tiresome, to be honest. Mr. Siegel confides that he 
wrote the book in order to find out about this period of 
Roman and Jewish history. One wishes he had studied 
more and written less. The burden of much of the 
werlong philosophizing seems to be intended to be an 
apologetique for Jewry; but this is so vague, dull and 
confusing that one wonders not only if it be accurate 
but not rather embarrassingly wrong, at least in its 
orthodoxy. Dathan, having been trained as a physician 
before being captured and branded as a slave by the 
Romans, (presumably in the hideous campaign of 
Titus) escapes to Alexandria and there tries to live and 
help others through his medical and surgical skill. 
Adults may find this interesting, if often confusing, 
reading for its unusual background . 


Siegel, Benjamin 
Harcourt, Brace. Mar. 25,1959. 311p. $3.95. 


Eugene J. Linehan, S.J., 
Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Maryland 
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A Few Quick Ones 
Apr. 13,1959. 213p. $3.50. (I) 


It is a pleasure to have Wodehouse on the loose again. 
He, of course, is the fellow who, forever and a day, 
gave the lie to the canard that the English have no 
“sense of humor.” He is as English as Edward VII, as 
American as Teddy Roosevelt, as old as Queen Victoria 
and as new as atomic fission, always the gentleman, a 
humorist, and every inch and syllable a literary stylist. 
All the old favorites romp and cavort through these 
short stories: Jeeves the incomparable gentleman’s 
gentleman, Bertie Wooster, Reginald Mulliner, Bingo 
Little. I’d say, “Don’t miss this!” 


M. H. Meighan, C.SS.R., 
New York, New York 


Wodehouse, P. G. 


Simon and Schuster. 


* * * 


Wedgwood, C. V. The King’s War: 1641-1647 
Macmillan. Mar. 31,1959. 616p. $7.50. (1) 


In this second volume of The Great Rebellion, the 
author covers the years of fighting between Royalist 
and Parliamentary forces which ended in the destruc- 
tion of the monarchy. From January, 1642, when 
Charles failed in his attempt to arrest Pym and his foul 
associate leaders of the Parliamentary opposition, to 
January, 1647, when the departing Scots handed the 
captive king over to the Parliamentary army, England 
passed through a period of confused fighting, economic 
and social upheaval, outbreaks of religious fanaticism, 
shifts of military and political power far more thor- 
ough and devastating than in most civil wars. The 
frequent shifting of allegiance by individuals and cities, 
contradictory proclamations of aims and policies, intra- 
party rivalries, jealousies and conspiracies in both 
camps, the reaction of military, political, social and 
religious events upon each other, all confusing enough, 
were further complicated by rebellion in Ireland and 
intervention by Scotland. 


This welter of material is expertly handled by the 
author and woven into a clear, ordered and dramatic 
picture. The story is told from the viewpoint of the 
King. Charles is always the central figure and events 
are unfolded as they appeared from day to day to the 
contemporary actors. We see the hesitating, uncertain 
maneuvers of both factions during the first year of the 
struggle, each trying to avoid a final showdown, each 
still undecided as to their final aims and policies. But 
from the start the central issue was clear and definite, 
that Parliament should take over from the Monarch 
control of the armed forces and the appointment of 
Royal Councillors and officers of State, a point which 
Charles would never concede. As the account of 
battles, sieges and conspiracies unfolds, the lack of effi- 
ciency and cooperation, unity and definite planning on 
both sides causes one to wonder how the struggle could 
have lasted so long or how either side could be vic- 
torious. 


Both Royalists and Parliamentarians expected the con- 
test to be brief, that the first clash of arms would result 
in the total defeat of the opposition, and when this 
failed to happen both were more or less improvising as 
they went along. The two leading military protagonists, 
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Prince Rupert and Oliver Cromwell, had established 
their positions by the third year of the war, and both 
were hampered and their efforts undermined by jealous 
rivals. The battles and sieges are vividly described 
especially the crucial clashes at Marston Moor and 
Naseby; even the slowing tempo of the final act con- 
tinues to hold the reader in suspense. The gradual 
disintegration of the Royal forces, the flight of the King 
from Oxford and his surrender to the Scots brought to 
a head the quarrel between the Presbyterians andCrom- 
well’s Independents in Parliament and gave the Scots 
a trump hand; for the Royal person was still important. 
The aim of the Presbyterian faction and the Scots, as 
they expressed it, was “to reform, not ruin the king 
and control, not destroy the monarchy.” But Charles’ 
adamant refusal to compromise on the questions of 
religion and royal authority finally influenced the Scot- 
tish leaders to settle with the Parliamentarians and re- 
turn home, leaving the King a prisoner of the Parlia- 
mentary forces; with which scene the story ends. 


King Charles emerges as a tragic figure, a high-minded 
idealistic character; but a man of poor judgment and 
excessive optimism, hesitating and wavering, easily de- 
ceived by treacherous or ambitious counsellors, obsti- 
nate and rigid in his conception of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a monarch, at times devious and tricky 
in his policies and promises, but adamant on what he 
considered vital principles. 


To relate such complex and confusing story in a way 
that meets the demands of historical scholarship and 
at the same time proves thrilling and enjoyable reading 
to any lover of good literature or even of an exciting 
story, is no small accomplishment; yet Miss Wedgwood 
has again produced a work which is a valuable aid for 
the historian and a delightful treat for any reader. 


Francis J. Gallagher, S.]., 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Marcosson, Isaac F. Before I Forget 
Dodd, Mead. Mar. 23, 1959. 367p. Index. $6.00. (I) 
Here is a glorious autobiography, written by a skilled 
craftsman in letters, to whom God has given 82 years 
of usefulness to his fellow-man. Kentucky-bred in old 
Louisville, he earned his reporting spurs on the Louis- 
ville Times. Contemporary, of course, of Henry Wat- 
terson, Editor of the Courier Journal. Isaac Marcosson 
was distinguished in one respect. He never earned the 
nickname “Ike.” 


His eventful life is rolled into a most readable manu- 
script of less than 400 pages. He could have written 
100,000 and probably has, in his lifetime, multiplied 
that score. He was with Edward Bok on the Saturday 
Evening Post, for most of his lifetime. He knew all the 
great, Hirohito, Mussolini, Churchill, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Trotsky, Ataturk, Lloyd George, and Woodrow 
Wilson; he also knew O. Henry, Mark Twain, William 
Allen White, Mrs. Rinehart, Walter Hines Page, Ida 
Tarbell, Ray Stannard Baker, Lincoln Steffens and 
Samuel Hopkins Adams—in fact, every literary light 
of the last generation. 


Best SELLERS 


There is something touching about this book, written 
by an old man, modest, unassuming in a simple narra- 
tive style so characteristic of his clear writing and, most 
of all, clear thinking demonstrated by that very writing, 


As he was a young, vigorous war-time correspondent in 
World War I, he gives that time of his life most atten- 
tion and reveals from his point of vantage in covering 
the Versailles Peace Conference, exactly what the con- 
flicting forces were, which, unsatisfied and unreason- 
able, brought about World War II. 


Marcosson loved the stage, he loved prize-fights, he 
loved court-cases and human tangles, he loved life it. 
self! No one could put down this book having once 
opened it, since its story flows like the river of adven- 
ture rolling out to the sea. All could hope for Isaac 
Marcosson, the stirring words of Rabbi Ben Ezra, “Grow 
old along with me, the best is yet to be.” Robert Brown- 
ing may have had the gift of prophecy when he wrote 
those lines, since they apply no less to Rabbi Adolph 
Moses of Louisville, to whose encouragement and wis. 
dom Marcosson gives credit for the beautiful philosophy 
of his glorious life. 


This book is nostalgic for those who are over 60, it is 
inspiring to those who are over 20 and it is a must for 
all who would know how the United States gained a 
world leadership in the 20th Century. 


Franklin Dunham, Litt.D., 
U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


* * * 


Chodorov, Frank The Rise and Fall of Society 
Devon-Adair. Feb. 26,1959. 168p. $3.95. (Ila) 


To paraphrase a line from a recent movie, this book 
further establishes Mr. Chodorov’s claim to recognition 
as one of the greatest social thinkers of the 18th Cen- 
tury. The shades of Locke, Smith, and other oracles 
of the “economic man” have their echo here; and if 
the reader is startled by an occasional overtone of eco- 
nomic determinism, he should remember that Marx, 
too, drew much from the liberalist concepts of man 
and society. 


Economics, to the author, is “a science concerned with 
the immutable laws of nature that determine the pro 
duction and distribution of wealth.” As such, it is 
“amoral,” and its laws “are self-operating and carry 
their own sanctions.” The State, too, is presented in 
terms of simple absolutes: “A State is a State, now as 
in the past, regardless of the size of its victim, and re 
gardless of ideology affected by its management. It is 
always at war with Society.” 


This reviewer holds no brief for the present omipotent 
State, but he finds it impossible to buy Chodorov’s 
fancy for the unrestrained operation of immutable laws 
of economics. Neither leaves much room for the opera 
tion of human intellect and free will. But how to deal 
with this new outbreak of archaic thought? So much 
has happened since the heyday of Chodorov’s thesis 
that one finds it hard to decide where to begin if the 
author is to be helped back into the context of our 
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contemporary world. Would one begin by showing 
him the cruel and inhuman suffering of the victims of 
his beloved market place, victims because they were 
not equally well equipped to benefit from the workings 
of these-amoral and immutable laws. Or would one, 
perhaps, try to assess the benefits of state intervention 
in the form of a TVA—benefits gained by the national 
taxpayer as well as by the backwoodsman who got the 
electric power private enterprise failed to give him? 


Perhaps the best rebuttal would be found in the writ- 
ings of the recent popes, writings which clearly ac- 
knowledged the State as a natural and necessary insti- 
tution possessing distinct rights and responsibilities re- 
lating to the operations of the economy. Personally, 
this reviewer would recommend Leo XIII’s telling point 
to Mr. Chodorov for his careful consideration: 


... The richer class have many ways of shielding them- 
selves, and stand less in need of help from the State; whereas 
the mass of the poor have no resources of their own to fall 
back upon, and must chiefly depend upon the assistance of 
the State. And it is for this reason that wage-earners, since 
they mostly belong in the mass of the needy, should be 
specially cared for and protected by the government. (Rerum 
novarum) 


The status of the laborer may well have improved to 
the point that he is no longer “in the mass of the 
needy” and thus requiring the special care and protec- 
tion of the government (though an argument can still 
be made on this score!); but the principle that the 
State has a legitimate role to play that goes far beyond 
the restrictions Chodorov would employ is perfectly 


clear. 
Gordon C. Zahn, 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* * * 


Atkinson, B. M. What Dr. Spock Didn’t Tell Us 
Simon and Schuster. Mar. 30, 1959. 72p. $2.50. (IIa) 


Drawings by Whitney Darrow, Jr., make this “survival 
kit for parents” (which originally appeared in one of 
the women’s magazines) just “cute” enough to nomi- 
nate it as a gift idea for the parents of a “first” child, 
(or for any subsequent one for that matter). Most of 
the fun derives from the para-psychological nomencla- 
ture devised for the various manifestations of child 
annoyance-ability. 


* * * 


Starke, Leslie Starke Parade 
Doubleday. Mar. 5, 1959. 160p. $3.50. (Ila) 


A collection of cartoons that are witty and satiric and, 
for the most part, genuinely funny. Many have ap- 
peared originally in Punch, John Bull, and The New 
Yorker. 


* * * 


Weinstock, Herbert Handel 


Knopf. Mar. 16,1959. xlix,329p. $7.50. (Ila) 

A revised version of the 1946 edition, this is the bicen- 
tenary edition of what is probably the definitive life of 
Handel, the amazingly prolific composer who is too 
little known only by the oratorio The Messiah. This is 
a much revised edition and worthy of a place in all 
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libraries particularly in this two-hundredth anniversary 
year. A readable text with scholarly appendices and 
index and bibliography recommends it. 


* * * 


Tabori, Paul 
Chilton. Apr. 1, 1959. 


The Natural Science of Stupidity 
288p. $4.50. (Ila) 


Highly readable, wise and funny, this series of essays on 
“doltishness, muddleheadedness, incapacity, hebetude, 
vacuity, shortsightedness, fatuity, idiocy, giddiness, de- 
sipience,” in a word: Stupidity (the only sin according 
to Oscar Wilde), should be in every library, public or 
private. The varieties of stupidity, those of greed, of 
precedence and protocol, of snobbery, of bureaucracy 
and legalism, of agnosticism and doubt, of myth and 
wish-dream, of romanticism (folie erotique), are scored 
and scorched in chapters full of anecdote and example 
gathered from the classic past and the persistent pres- 
ent. Mr. Tabori, already known as a novelist, biog- 
rapher, screen writer, and (of all things) writer of chil- 
dren’s books, as well as of ever 120 TV films, has a 
wonderful subject which he attacks with gusto and 
glee. Any adult reader will find it a rewarding, even 
at times rollicking, adventure. 
R. F.G., S.J. 


* * * 


Blanton, Smiley, with Arthur Gordon 


Now or Never 
Prentice-Hall. Mar. 30, 1959. 273p. $4.95. (Ila) 


Doctor Blanton, whose Love or Perish was a best-seller 
some years back, seems to have another popular candi- 
diate for the list in this compendium of chatty advice 
to those in their middle years. Often platitudinous, 
there are chapters on health, marriage problems, what 
to do about the children, work, worry, drink, sex, reli- 
gion. That is not to say that there is not a lot of com- 
mon sense throughout; but the work, obviously aimed 
at a wide audience, seems to lack depth in many aspects 
and to be somewhat too superficial to be of solid value. 
But perhaps if it had more depth and solidity, it would 
not appeal to those who want to know how-to-grow-old 
gracefully. 


* * * 


McBride, Mary Margaret 


A Long Way from Missouri 
Putnam. Mar. 2, 1959. 254p. $3.75. (1) 


The famous radio commentator here tells her life story 
from the time she left her Missouri home to become 
a journalist in New York, up to the time when she got 
into radio. It is mildly amusing and not very informa- 
tive; but one supposes that Miss McBride knows her 
own audience and knows they will love reading her 
discreet adventures. It is almost exclusively a woman’s 
bok, no matter which way one looks at it. 


* * * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Associate Editor 


Department of Librarianship, Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


& Xk Indicates book Specially Recommended 
¥ Indicates book Recommended 
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Our Earth 


Beiser, Arthur 
123p., photogs., diagrs. $3.25. 


Dutton. Mar. 15, 1959. 


A New York University teacher and a participant in 
the program of the 1957-1958 International Geophysical 
Year reviews present knowledge on the size and shape 
of the world, on the nature and laws of the solar sys- 
tem, on the internal structure of the earth and the 
characteristics of its crust, on the magnetic field which 
surrounds the earth, and on the origin of our globe. 
Many favored theories fall by the way, e.g., the moon 
was not torn from the earth; there is no such thing as 
continental drift; the solar planets resulted neither 
from rings of matter broken off by centrifugal force 
from the sun’s gaseous equator nor from the collision 
of the sun with another star. Other equally interested 
“educated guesses’ ’take their place, all carefully rea- 
soned through, e.g., there very probably is intelligent 
life on a relatively few planets in the universe; “in the 
next few billion years the sun will swell into a luminous 
giant, as large around as the orbit of Venus and emitting 
a hundred times more radiation than it does now,” and 
after another billion years will degenerate into a white 
dwarf. Much slower reading than the Leonard title 
below, (but also more cautious in its assertions), and 
well within the reach of older students. Tables show- 
ing properties of the earth, of the moon and of the 
other planets, together with an index, close the book. 


*x* * * 
Not an Iota 


Coleman, Pauline H. 
Dodd. Feb. 2,1959. 212p. $2.75. 


Entered at her mother’s Alma Mater and pledged to 
the sorority of which the latter was once house presi- 
dent, Jean Fleming heard herself referred to as “our 
little legacy.” Feeling unwanted for the first time in 
her life and with her happy anticipation of college life 
shattered, Jean planned to disqualify herself as an Iota 
by retiring into a shell, participating in nothing and 
making no effort to meet standard grades. Despite her 
lack of concern, she was gradually drawn into Little 
Theater work, attended sorority dances and found a 
romantic interest mostly through the efforts of her 
sorority sisters to draw her out. Without much effort 
on her part, she made acceptable grades at midterm 
and showed qualities of good judgment and leadership 
when a crisis arose among the pledges. By Christmas- 
time—her deadline for bowing out gracefully—with the 
help of the friendly student theater director, she faced 
the fact that her unhappiness came chiefly from her 
own imagination and lack of cooperation, and knew 
these sorority sisters meant enough to her to want to 
come back and belong. 


Though some of the episodes seem far-fetched, the 
author (winner of a Dodd, Mead Librarian Prize com- 
petition for her The Different One) has written a story 
that high school girls will enjoy for the glimpse it gives 
into college sorority life and what it takes to make a 
good sorority sister. 

Frances C. Dowling, 

Senior High School, 


Dunmore, Pennsylvania 


Best SELLERs 


*Collin-Smith, Joyce Jeremy Craven 
Houghton. Mar. 16,1959. 279p. $3.25. 

There is a Dickensian flavor to this story of an or 
phaned boy who was taken from England to Mexico 
during the revolutionary years, 1911-1913, by his genial, 
opportunistic uncle. Timid, wide-eyed at the new 
scenes, but blessed with the ability to make friends, 
Jeremy was to be Uncle Titus’ hostage to fate in the 
event the latter’s gun-running proclivities did not catch 
up with him before old age did. Whether the aged 
mestizo Diaz was in the driver’s seat, or the idealistic, 
aristocratic Madera, or the pure-blood Indian Zapata, 
or the ruffian Pancho Villa, mattered not at all to 
Uncle Titus; he bargained with them all in turn. Uncle 
and nephew with their Mexican servants were caught 
in the fighting several times, and Jeremy was wounded. 
Meanwhile, his growing self-confidence paralleled his 
increased uncertainty about his uncle’s actions, the wis. 
dom of revolution and the choice among the revolu- 
tionary leaders. An aged monk healed his wound, and 
a kindly parish priest gave him refuge and lessons until 
Uncle Titus located him again. Then Jeremy’s irreso- 
lution was solved by the memory of a dream he had 
had while in a hypnotic sleep at the time the monk 
was setting his neglected, broken arm. There is good 
feeling for place and people in the book, much sym- 
pathy for the abused peasants who wanted only peace 
and their old communal farms, and successful delinea- 
tion of a likable, maturing boy. The author seems at 
home with Indian psychology, a little less so with 
Catholic, though the picture of the monks and the 
parish priest is a friendly one. (Earlier Jesuit treatment 
of the Indians, however, comes in for sharp words.) 
The confused, stupidly brutal, and often frustrating 
sequences of revolution show through clearly and dra- 
matically. 


* * * 


Dahl, Borghild Stowaway to America 
Dutton. Mar. 30,1959. 192p. $3.00. 


In a prefatory note the author tells us that in 1825 a 
group of 40 Norwegian Quakers came to America in 
“a tiny sailing vessel a quarter the size of the May- 
flower,” and settled near Rochester, New York, thus 
making the first permanent Norwegian colony in Amer- 
ica. Using the incident as framework and retaining 
some of the real characters, she weaves a story whose 
principal character is a kindhearted, industrious or- 
phaned teenager employed as kitchen girl under a dour 
mistress in a Norwegian manor house. When the 
much-traveled master of the house, (Cleng Peerson, 
the historical leader of the 1825 voyage), arranges for 
a group to go to America to settle on farms he has 
located, Margit stows away and makes the three-month 
voyage, too, thanks to the generosity of other members 
who share their food with her. On shipboard she 
makes herself useful tending the children and, once 
the company has reached their farms, she makes her- 
self indispensable in cooking, aiding the builders and 
nursing the sick. The book concludes on a romantic 
note, with Margit and her new fiancé looking toward 
the West as a probable home place for the two of 
them. The accounts of life in old Norway, of New 
York City seen through the eyes of an immigrant farm 
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girl, and of the hardships which faced the newcomers 
in upper New York, are nicely handled without being 
made unduly realistic. Junior high readers of Nor- 
wegian ancestry will take great satisfaction in the char- 
acter of Cleng Peerson and the courageous band of 
pioneers who came to America for religious and eco- 
nomic freedom. Other girls the same age will enjoy 
best the wholesome, buoyant personality of Margit. 


* * * 


Washington Secretary 


Hager, Alice Rogers 
192p. $2.95. (A Romance for 


Messner. Oct. 15, 1958. 
Young Moderns) 

During her junior year in college Carolyn Markham 
visited Washington, and as a result decided she wanted 
to work for the Republican Representative from her 
home town, “Miss Sally,” who was finishing out the 
term of her deceased husband. Summer vacation 
found Carolyn joining the Young Republican Club and 
working in her precinct for Miss Sally’s re-election. As 
further preparation for the coveted position, she majored 
in political science and learned shorthand and type- 
writing. Immediately after graduation she was called 
to Washington and thrust into the hectic political life, 
the exhausting strain and almost incessant work of a 
session Congress. There she learned by experience of 
political ruthlessness and intrigue when Miss Sally at- 
tempted to rescue and unite with their mother two 
children in a refugee camp in Germany, incurring there- 
by the wrath of an unscrupulous politician. In the 


‘midst of all this Carolyn fell in love with Congressman 


Barry Travers, a Democrat! 


Although the characters are too perfect to be credible, 
girls will enjoy the book while at the same time they 
obtain some information about what goes on behind the 
scenes in Washington. They can learn how meetings 
of Congress are conducted and how much a Congress- 
man is called upon to do for his constituents. 


Sister M. Victor, R.S.N., 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Haycraft, Molly Costain Too Near the Throne 
Lippincott. Mar. 25,1959. 237p. $3.50. 


In a junior novel based on the life of Lady Arbella 
Stuart, (more commonly known as Lady Arabella 
Stuart), the author writes sympathetically of the woman 
whom Elizabeth I watched suspiciously as a child and 
refused permission to marry later, while her successor 
James I acted similarly to the grown woman. A de- 
scendant of Henry VII, she was thought by some to 
be more rightfully in line than was James I, her cousin 
twice removed. Cousin also to Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and her niece by marriage, the child Arabella is shown 
to have been in the company of the unfortunate queen 
while her grandfather, the Earl of Shrewsbury, was the 
latter’s jailer. The main part of the book, however, 
deals with her brief period of favor at Elizabeth’s court, 
her long periods of what amounted to house arrest, her 
love affair with the royal favorite, the Earl of Essex 
(who married another), and her marriage with William 
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Seymour (for which she was sent to the Tower). In 
the main, the account here duplicates the records listed 
in Britannica and the Dictionary of National Biography, 
though there are many omissions, more sympathy than 
those factual tomes provide, and perhaps some imagina- 
tive flights, e.g., her love for Essex. The picture of 
Elizabethan life, its formalities, dangers, discomforts, is 
good; the personalities developed seem historically: ac- 
curate, though this reader has more sympathy for Mary 
Stuart than the author seems to have. The plot never 
becomes dramatic; there is no suspense. And the story 
fades out as the luckless lady’s life did. The book 
makes acceptable collateral reading for English history. 
Though not at all emotional, it may also be enjoyed by 
the girl who likes “sad” books. 


* * * 


Johnson, Annabel and Edgar The Black Symbol 
Harper. Mar. 18,1959. 207p. $2.75. 

A man-and-wife team have written a story of a medi- 
cine man show in the mining camps of Nevada and 
Montana, presumably around the 1880's. Its plot cen- 
ters around a teen-aged boy, Barney Morgan, who ran 
away from his uncle’s ranch to find his gold-mining 
Welsh father. Falling in with the Miracle Show, he 
was disarmed by the apparent kindness of “Dr.” Cath- 
cart, and impressed by the mind-reading act of the lone 
woman in the troupe, fearful of her whip-curling hus- 
band, and envious of the Negro boy’s skill at juggling. 
But, being put to tend the strong man of the show, a 
huge, sullen, blind giant, he came slowly to listen and 
to distinguish truth from sham and deceit. Learning 
that the owner had not only lied to him about Barney’s 
father being dead, and coming to see that the man was 
viciously cruel, the boy and the blind man made a 
break for freedom. Eventually, he located his father in 
Butte and the latter was instrumental in breaking up 
the show and releasing the Negro and the strong man. 
The slow right-about-face in the boy’s coming to recog- 
nize his companions as cheats, the suspense involved 
in his escape, and the picture of mining camps and 
mountains are all ably handled. Under-sized readers 
will sympathize with the slightly built, underweight 
youngster whose ambition was to build up his muscles, 
and they will appreciate the method the blind man 
used in teaching him values. This is a more realistic 
picture of mining days than is usually found in junior 
high stories. 


* * * 


Leonard, Jonathan N. Exploring Science 
Illustrated by Louis Darling and I. N. Steinberg. World. 
Mar. 24, 1959. 318p., charts. $4.95. (Rainbow Book) 


The latest volume in an excellent popular series is by 
the science editor of Time magazine. Like the preced- 
ing volumes, it is handsome to look at, (both the bright- 
ly colored and the black-and-white illustrations are 
imaginative and striking), stimulating to read, and 
highly satisfactory in its coverage. Necessarily, much 
is compressed and some explanations are over-simpli- 
fied, but these provide channels for the reader’s further 
investigation, aid toward which is found in an excellent 
list of books appended for further reading. (These are 
largely the selection of Maria Cimino of the New York 
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Public Library, and are intended for ages ten and up.) 
In two sections, the first part of the book describes the 
origin of the solar system and our earth, the “acci- 
dental” combination of carbon compounds in the sea 
to create life, the rise of granite to form ultimately the 
continents and the growth of the mountains thereon, 
the atmosphere and its effect on earth, the sun and its 
planets and outer space. Part two is concerned with 
evolution, the scientific method, toolmaking, electricity 
and electronics, increased transportation rate, antibiotics, 
automation and atomic energy. A book for reading and 
chapter-by-chapter exploration, rather than for refer- 
ence use, which, librarians should know before buying, 
rests upon a completely materialistic theory of creation, 
holds the Middle Ages responsible for the halt in scien- 
tific progress by reason of “the beliefs that had been 
forced on them by the authorities for a thousand years,” 
and occasionally stops short in statements which need 
further amplification, e.g., “practically all religions, in- 
cluding Christianity, still have traces of sun worship.” 





* * * 


Longstreth, Thomas Morris Michel of Ironwood 
Macmillan. Mar. 17,1959. 194p. $2.75. 


Ironwood School, scene of the author’s Bull Session and 
The MacQuarrie Boys, is also the setting for a story 
of a French exchange student who has adopted Napo- 
leon as model for his actions, whether in football or 
painting. His confidence in his destiny makes him 
think he should be quarterback of the varsity team, but 
a bigger, bolder lad with an established reputation gets 
the post. Whereupon young Michel trains the third 
team to defeat the second, and the second to defeat 
the varsity. His keen eye, trained by his art, helps him 
solve two mysterious happenings and his adherence to 
Napoleon’s “Maxims” leads him to break rules. Never- 
theless, both students and faculty respect the boy. 
When the penalty for rules’ infringement loses Michel 
to the team on the occasion of the game with Iron- 
wood’s traditional rival, the Head exercises his privilege 
of over-riding student council action, and sends the boy 
in to win the game. What might have been merely a 
success story written in all-caps is saved by the author’s 
subtle inferences on the differences between European 
schools and American, between French customs and 
values and American, and above all between the effec- 
tiveness of brains and brawn in reaching one’s goal. 


* * * 


Neal, Harry Edward 
Six Against Crime: Treasury Agencies in Action 


Messner. Mar. 23,1959. 192p. $3.50. 


A former Secret Service agent describes the history, the 
work and some of the exciting episodes in the six 
Treasury law-enforcement agencies: Secret Service, 
Bureau of Narcotics, Bureau of Customs, Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division, Intelligence, and Coast Guard. 
The writing is episodic and journalistic, depending for 
interest in the dramatic incidents which have char- 
acterized the history of each of the agencies. The final 
chapter advises briefly on ways to become a Treasury 
agent, and identifies eight colleges and universities 
where special training is available. A short bibliography 
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Aprit 15, 1959 
Sherburne, Zoa Jennifer 


Morrow. Feb. 25,1959. 192p. $2.95. 


This is an unusual teen-age book in that it deals with 
the problem of alcoholism in a mother and its effect 
on her daughter. Jennifer Martin and her mother saw 
the girl’s twin sister killed by an automobile at the age 
of eight. The tragedy made an alcoholic of the mother 
and cast an appalling shadow over Jennifer’s life. After 
many unsuccessful attempts to overcome the habit, 
Mrs. Martin joined Alcoholics Anonymous, but Jennifer 
was still tortured by the fear that her mother would 
relapese again as she had done so often. The fear kept 
her from making friends. Not until the family moved 
fom New York to Washington State when Jennifer 
was a junior in high school did she finally become con- 
vinced that her mother at last had won her battle and 
was now able to help others in the same plight. 


Mrs. Sherburne has depicted poignantly, without being 
maudlin or morbid, the inner conflict which Jennifer 
endured for many years, as well as the struggle of her 
mother and her suffering because of Jennifer’s distrust. 
The love and understanding of the father is admirable. 
And the relationships between the teen-agers is happy 
and normal. A provocative story for older girls. 


Sister M. Victor, R.S.M. 
x * * 


kxSummers, James L. Tougher Than You Think 


Westminster. Apr. 6, 1959. 224p. $2.95. 


In a story about an 18-year-old youth teetering between 
adolescence and manhood, the author takes several 
sturdy jabs at the current get-tough policy directed to- 


ward young people by their elders. Paul Ryan, mark- 
ing time after graduation with a part-time job, discour- 
aged from volunteering for army service by his parents, 
unwilling to let them pay for a college education, and 
very much in love with Sue Evans, upset the family 
peace when he refused to accept blame for an auto- 
mobile collision he had not caused. Unfortunately, 
his father thought it was time to get tough. The family’s 
strained relations did not improve when Paul tried to 
persuade Sue to marry him instead of moving to an- 
other town with her parents. The girl was able to con- 
vince him he should take the job offered him in his 
father’s construction company, but part of the elder 
Ryan’s toughening policy consisted of warning his em- 
ployees to make it hard for him. To their surprise, 
Paul proved tougher than the old-timers. In the end, 
the boy understood his father better than the older 
man did him. The author does not stack the cards 
unduly against the older generation, but he is openly 
on the side of the young. His analysis of the well- 
intentioned, stubborn and unsure Paul is deft and prob- 
ing As always in a Summers junior novel, there are 
flashes of humor which relieve the realism of the situa- 
tions, and when these are directed at Paul by Paul they 
are happily wholesome. Almost any boy reading the 
book can see himself in its pages and sympathize with 
the central character. If he also accepts the boy’s good 
judgment in solving his problems, the book will have 
meant more than entertainment to him. 
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Perilous Pilgrimage 
Mar. 20, 1959. 


*xTreece, Henry 


Illustrated by Christine Price. 
158p. $3.25. 


In 13th-century France, a brother and sister of noble 
birth fall under the spell of the young French shepherd- 
Crusader, Stephen of Cloyes, when the latter, his 
minstrel companion and an army of children camp 
near their father’s estate while traveling to Marseilles 
to recapture the Holy Lands. Choosing this glorious 
adventure in preference to the rule of a stepmother 
their father announced would soon arrive, Geoffrey and 
Alys de Villacours slip away with the group only to 
find themselves heartsick, disillusioned and enmeshed 
in the debacle at Marseilles when Stephen and many 
of the children died and others, including themselves, 
are sold into slavery. Separated in Marseilles, the two 
are reunited at a slave market in Egypt where with 
Brother Gerard, a priest in their father’s household 


Criterion. 


who hoped to rescue them before they left France but 


was himself engulfed in the maelstrom, they are bought 
for a kindly Egyptian governor. 


The story relates the adventures of the trio at the court 
of this kindly, civilized infidel, their subsequent capture 
by fortune-seeking rogues wearing the Crusaders’ cross, 
their staunch religious stand in the face of death, and 
their final release from all their horrors, without being 
too grim. It gives, as well, an accurate account of the 
tragic events that marked the Children’s Crusade. 
Most fascinating of the fictional characters is a man, 
half Pied Piper and half Mephistofeles, who is the prime 
instigator of the movement for his own selfish reasons. 
By contrast, Stephen is shown to have acted honestly 
out of deep-rooted faith that God would dry up the 
sea and let the children walk across dryshod. Good 
illustrations add to the spirit of a story admirably writ- 
ten and told with restraint and respect, which has 
appeal for boys and girls of 12-16, and will make good 
supplementary reading for high school classes studying 
the Crusades. A note by the author at story’s end 
gives the historical background on which he has based 
his story. 
Frances C. Dowling 


x * * 
Land of Foam 


Yefremov, Ivan 

Houghton. Mar. 16,1959. 304p. $3.50. 
The publishers tell us this story was first published in 
Russia, but no translator is given credit for the smooth, 
idiomatic sentences. Nor are we told whether the oc- 
casional explanatory footnotes were in the Russian 
edition. These are a practical help to American adoles- 
cents whose acquaintance with ancient history is often 
too slight. The tale is set partly in Africa and partly 
in pre-classical Greece at an undetermined period long 
after the destruction of Crete. In fact, it is to see for 
himself the beautiful art of ancient Crete that Pandion, 
a youthful sculptor-warrior, leaves his home in northern 
Greece for what he expects to be a six-month journey. 
Captured by Phoenician merchants when escaping 
Crete after watching the famous bull games, he escapes, 
only to land on the shores of the Land of Foam— 
Africa—where he is taken into slavery. Branded with 
Pharaoh’s hieroglyphs, he is now one of the 8,000 who 
work the gardens, canals and palace buildings. An 
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abortive slave revolt causes Pandion to be chosen with 
150 other slaves for a rhinoceros hunt so dangerous 
that any slaves who may survive are promised their 
freedom, deep in hostile territory. The last half of the 
book describes the odyssey the tiny band makes, west 
and south, before they find the homeland of one of 
their number. This tribe provides the barter items 
which pay for room in a Cretan merchant ship for 
Pandion and ten of his companions. After six years he 
regains his homeland and the girl waiting for him. 

In spite of an awkward, confusing Prologue which a 
footnote warns is based on a fictitious situation, the 
book is rich in its account of ancient Mediterranean 
and deep-African civilizations. Pandion is a promise of 
the great artists Greece will later develop and we see 
the art, buildings, natural settings and people of the 
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various regions through his eyes. And, so far as this 
reader could determine, the historical facts seem to be 
accurate. Necessarily episodic, the plot structure is 
weak, but action never lags. While it is easy to see 
Communists behind every bush, the reader neverthe- 
less, knowing Russia’s present interest in Africa, is 
curious about the author’s having depicted black Africa 
not only as artistically advanced (which is true in 
some respects) but kindlier, more humane, readier to 
extend brotherhood and peace than the whites of the 
Mediterranean. And in making one of Pandion’s close 
friends a huge Negro whose strength and cunning enable 
the band to reach safety. The book should be wel- 
come reading in Africa and it is interesting reading in 
America. The glimpse provided into the cruelty of 
ancient civilizations, fascinating as it is, will make any 
young person glad he lives in 20th-century America. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter 
Scranton, Penna. 
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